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Selections from the Diary of Abigail W. Hall. 
(Continued from page 58.) 

First Mo. 3rd, 1838. The third day of a new 
year. Being in the city, attended the week-day 
meeting at Orange St. It was a good meeting. 
When I am in a state to do so, there is nothing 
here below I enjoy more. Wm. Evans minis- 
tered in a very solemn and awakening manner, 
calling our attention to the shortness and uncer- 
tainty of life. He said, time is short and very 
uncertain, and pressed upon us the need of a 
preparation for our final change ; believing there 
were those present who had no time to spare. 
Such had long been visited, long had the Son of 
man been knocking at the door of their hearts 
to find entrance. But there had been a strong 
resistance and unwillingness to let Him come in 
and reign there. This state was loudly called 
unto ; also a state which in days past had known 
much of divine favor; but for want of keeping 
close to the dear Master, and following on to 
know his will, a state of great strippedness had 
been dispensed. He revived the language of the 
Most High through the mouth of one of his pro- 
phets formerly, “I remember thee, the kindness 
of thy youth, the love of thine espousals when 
thou wentest after me in the wilderness, in a 
land that was not sown, Israel was holiness unto 
the Lord,” &c., enlarging further in a very im- 
pressive manner. 

4th. Attended the week-day meeting at Arch 
8. It was held in silence, except a few words 
from H. Smith to the school children ;—good and 
tdapted to their capacities, 

18th. A silent meeting. These are acceptable 
to our Heavenly Father so far as we are found 
fering spiritual worship. What a favor when 
itrengthened to abstract ourselves from the busy 
tares of the world, and draw nigh in spirit unto 
Him, and view ourselves as we really are, poor 
tepending creatures! Greatly do I desire to be 
fund coming unto Christ, and laying all down 
ts at his footstool : being willing to be counted a 
fool for his sake. 

28th. Think I never was more sensible than 

is morning, of the sinfulness of presenting our- 
elves before the Lord as worshippers of Him, 
when perhaps the heart is far very far from Him. 
E. Comfort appeared deeply exercised for a state 
tr states present amongst us young people. He 
Moke of the circumstance of the little captive 
maid who was brought out of the land of Israel 
md was made instrumental in healing the king 
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of his leprosy, “Would God my lord was with 
the prophet that is in Samaria! for he would re- 
cover him of his leprosy.” Said he believed that 
He who led captivity captive was still able, and 
would lead some now present if they were only 
faithful; causing them to be instrumental in 
showing others the way they may come unto 
their dear Lord and be healed of their maladies. 
But the whole heart was required, a full sur- 
render must be made. This he believed was 
called for from some of us; and under a sense of 
this requiring he knelt down, and in a very solemn 
and affecting mariner interceded on behalf of 
these. It was a very solemn opportunity. 

Second Mo. 8th. Attended our Quarterly 
Meeting, where we had the company of our 
friends Thomas Kite, Sarah Emlen, Elizabeth 
Pitfield and Hannah Rhoads. Their company 
and labors, even in silence, were very comforting 
and precious. After a considerable time of still- 
ness Thomas arose with, “Whom say ye that I 
the Son of man am?” Opening and enlarging 
instructively. After which different states present 
were feelingly ministered unto, and the youth 
sweetly remembered. Dear E. Pitfield followed, 
saying: This prayer, breathed by our dear Lord, 
had dwelt much with her since we had been sit- 
ting together, “I thank thee, O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, that thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and prudent, and revealed them 
unto babes.” Enlarging upon which, she said, 
that to the babes in Christ, these mysteries would 
be revealed—those who were willing to part with 
all, and for His sake become as little children, 
&e. <A time of silence followed, when dear S. 
Emlen arose; who, had she known how it was 
with me, could not have ministered more ex- 
actly to my state. Said, Since we had been sit- 
ting together, she had been led into very near 
and tender feelings with the dear children ; some 
of whom she believed the dear Master had been 
long calling unto, &c. Said she believed it to 
be the design of our Heavenly Father, that some 
now present should be made preachers of right- 
eousness in their lives and conversation. Then, 
addressing an individual, continued thus: I be- 
lieve it to be time for thee to give up: and oh! 
be willing to part with all, even though it be a 
right hand or a right eye; and be sure to “make 
all things after the pattern shown in the mount.” 
Ah! these words came home to me—all things 
to be made after the pattern shown, &c. How 
long hath there been a pattern shown me! but 
how have I turned away and shrunk from it! 
persuading myself it could not be this simple 
attire that was required, &c. But my Heavenly 
Father hath been pleased to grant this one more 
evidence that these are things required, and, 
too, a sacrifice comparable to a right hand or 
right eye. Be pleased, therefore, O Heavenly 
Father! to give strength sufficient to carry me 
through. Let me not appear to be what I am 
not; but deepen me more and more in true vital 
religion: for thou alone knowest what a poor 
weak creature I am. 

10th. An appointed meeting at Plymouth 
this afternoon for our friends E. Pitfield, and H. 


Rhoads. Hannah was first engaged in testimony, 
from the Scripture: “And the Spirit and the 
bride say, Come. And let him that heareth, say 
Come. “And let him that is athirst, come: and 
whosoever will, let him take of the water of life 
freely.” 

It was some time ere Elizabeth arose; when she 
did, it was with saying, that soon after taking her 
seat amongst us, this welcome salutation saluted 
her ear: “ Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world.” She believed this blessed in- 
vitation was in store for some then present; and 
went on showing the happy state of those who 
had faithfully followed their dear Master, and 
who were now enjoying a rich reward. Another 
state was closely spoken unto, from the belief 
there were those present who were persecuting 
their dear Master; and to whom the plaintive 
language of the Saviour was in measure appli- 
cable: “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” 
Said, What will it profit if the whole world is 
gained and the poor soul lost! adding, time is 
very short. O! how did she plead with some 
present to close in with the merciful visitation, 
while the day lasteth. Prayer followed, and the 
meeting closed under feelings of much solemnity. 

Those dear friends lodged with us. What a 
privilege it is to care for such! I feel with and 
for them, according to my little measure, in 
their baptisms and “deaths oft;” having day 
after day in thus visiting meetings, to sit where 
the people sit ; making the labor often hard. In 
the morning ere they left, they had a precious 
little opportunity in our family; in which our 
dear mother was very sweetly and encouragingly 
spoken to. 

Third Mo. 15th. Greatly depressed. The time 
has fully come that sacrifices, long called for, 
must be made. How is it that nature clings so 
close! 

25th to 29th. Silent meetings: as also our 
nine last have been. May it have a tendency to 
draw us into a more close communion with Him 
who still remains able to feed all his hungering 
and thirsting children. “Blessed are those that 
hunger ‘and thirst after righteousness, for they 
shall be filled.” 

Fourth Mo. 1st. A little taste of the excellency 
of silent worship was given this morning. The 
feeble petition was raised, strengthen, O dearest 
Father! to follow Thee wheresoever thou mayst 
be pleased to lead, even though it may be unto 
death. Sacrifices thou art calling for, enable me 
to give up cheerfully. And, if 1 am to stand as 
one alone among my youthful companions, be 
pleased to forsake me not. 

22nd. Returned last evening from the city, 
where I have been during the past week attend- 
ing the Yearly Meeting. It has been a season 
of peculiar trials. Little sacrifices have been 
made and not without suffering, I hope for the 
dear Master’s sake. Was it not for the sweet 
peace vouchsafed, fear I should have given out, 
for I have been the gaze and wonder of many. 
But all this I feel willing to bear, if my Heaven- 
ly Father will only be with me, and give wisdom 





and understanding that I so walk as not to dis- 
honor his precious cause. O I am poor and 
ignorant; and without the help of his Holy 
Spirit, not one right step can be taken. 

(To be continued.) 


For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 
A Trip to the Saguenay. 
LETTER NO. 6. 


Profile House, N. H., Eighth Mo. 10th, 1886. 

The remainder of our journey being for the 
most part familiar travelling ground to many, 
these letters will conclude with the few items 
herein. 

As travelling without shopping would not be 
complete, we spent a portion of the morning of 
the 6th and of the contents of our purses for this 
purpose, the wares of a photographer being the 
most favored merchandise; and about 2 o’clock 
we crossed the St. Lawrence to Levis to take the 
cars for the States. 

While waiting at Levis, a steamboat of pil- 
grims from St. Anne’s, several hundred in num- 
ber, disembarked, mostly of the poorer classes, 
but well dressed, accompanied by a liberal per- 
centage of priests in their black-silk hats and 
long black coats, reaching to their ancles, appa- 
rently rather warm for summer attire. 

St. Anne’s is an island down the river, contain- 
ing a “steeple house,” with a shrine at which a 
marvellous cure is said to have been effected, 
and it is the practice of the people to make what 
they call pilgrimages to this shrine. 

Our route by the Quebec Central Railway, lay 
along the beautiful valley of the Chaudiere 
River, a broad, swift running, clear and spark- 
ling river; and after this we came upon a lake 
country of placid waters, with mountainous wood- 
covered sides. 

At Thetford mines we were in an asbestos 
mining settlement, a rich field for this curious and 
useful mineral. The seams are three to seven 
inches in thickness, and have been thrown up to 
nearly a perpendicular position, and being of 
fine quality, the first workings are quite profit- 
able; but as the seam is worked deeper, many 
tons of adjacent rock have to be removed for one 
of asbestos obtained. 

We were told of a man who had purchased a 
property from a Banking Institution which held 
it as a collateral, for which he paid $1500, and 
from which he mined $900 worth of asbestos the 
first day. Sixty per cent. of gross receipts for one 
day seemed a liberal return, and as I mused 
upon the way in which many mining and oil 
producing enterprises had been conducted in my 
own country, I could but reflect what an opening 
for an unscrupulous person such a purchase as 
this might be deemed. Instead of honestly work- 
ing out the asbestos, and selling it in the market 
as long as the yield was profitable, our unscru- 
ome: speculator would probably seek a few con- 
ederates who would cheerfully contribute the 
original $1500 paid, for the purpose of getting 
in on the “ground-floor,” and then a company 
would be formed, and thousands of shares of 
handsomely engraved stock be printed, and very 
likely a liberal amount of bonds be floated for 
working capital; and with the rich yield of the 
first few workings, a heavy percentage of divi- 
dends be skilfully handed out to give the stock 
the appearance of great value, and so enable the 
scheming operators to sell it at greatly inflated 
figures, even if at the twentieth part of its nom- 
inal par, to unfortunate men and women whose 
necessities for increased income or lust for. ex- 
cessive interest overcame their discretion. What 
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matter to the speculators if the asbestos soon ran 
out, or as the seam ran deeper the yield did not 
pay the salaries and office expenses of the com- 
pany—the real end would be attained, stock 
selling rather than mining. 

The scenery of the lakes and hills along the 
border line of Canada has not become much 
known to tourists, but will probably ere long be 
developed, and houses of entertaiment be es- 
tablished; as fish are still in abundance among 
the waters, and the mountain air is no doubt in- 
vigorating. 

At Black Lake the train halted at a place not 
noted on the time table for its stopping, and look- 
ing out, a solemn company was observed at the 
baggage-car: weeping women, and men whose 
countenances were very sad, for the remains of 
a youth were being placed upon the train, who 
a few days before had left his college and came 
to this place for his vacation, and met his death 
by one of the circular saws at a saw-mill on 
the lake. 

It was a touching scene, heightened by the 
presence of the bereaved mother, who had been 
summoned by telegraph from her home in New 
York, and was now returning, not with her living 
son but with only his mortal remains ; and, as at 
Sherbrooke the body rested on a truck while the 
train was changed, we saw this mourning woman 
leaning on an attendant keeping silent vigil at 
its feet, we could have wept with her in her deso- 
lation for we knew her sorrow was great, but it 
did not seem kind as strangers to break in upon 
her grief. As they on whom the tower of Siloam 
fell were not worse than all they who dwelt in 
Jerusalem, it is presumptuous in any to suppose 
that their death may not come by violence; and 
none can tell whether on leaving their homes for 
travel, the daily avocation, the call of duty or 
even on missions of kindness, they shall return 
to them as they left ; but they only are safe “over 
whom the second death hath no power.” 

We left the train at Newport, at the foot of 
Lake Memphremagog about midnight, and at 
noon of the succeeding day resumed our journey, 
and towards evening were ascending the valley 
of the Ammonoosuc, in full enjoyment of its 
splendid scenery, the high hills, and the famous 
peaks of the White Mountains. 

As a perch for the night we selected the Sum- 
mit House on Mount Washington, over 6,000 
feet above the sea; and as we climbed with mea- 
sured pace that mountain railway, and saw the 
landscape fade away behind us, and peak after 
peak descend in quiet subsidence beside us, we 
had, according to our measure, a little apprecia- 
tion of the majestic grandeur of these mountains, 
and perhaps a passing thought upon the power 
of Him who formed them. 

Twelve years ago I ascended this mountain, 
and being younger and more enthusiastic, made 
fuller notes than on this occasion ; which, falling 
into over appreciative hands, were published in 
volume fifty of “The Friend,” page 347. 

Tuckerman’s ravine, reached from the summit 
by a long and fatiguing walk, taken only by the 
most active, is noted for retaining the snows of 
winter till late in the summer, and the curious 
arch formed underneath by the stream in its 
bottom working beneath it. Two weeks before 
our arrival, a tragic occurrence had taken place 
at this ravine, the arch having fallen upon two 
who were in the snow cave, one of whom was 
smothered before being extricated. 

We remained on the mountain till the morn- 
ing of the 9th, enjoying the varying scenes which 
the an mists afforded; and having clear 
weather for the most part, but missing the usual 


snow-squalls so novel and so refreshing here. De. 
scending to the Fabyan House, we took the in- 
spiring and magnificent ride through the Craw. 
ford Notch to Bartletts, and returning. 

The road being built along the side of the 
notch, far above the trees of the valley, gives 
from the observation cars about the grandest 
views of the mountain ranges, of all the splendid 
prospects to be had in this vicinity, so replete ag 
every valley is with scenery; and though it is 
hard to speak lightly of the Concord coaches of 
former days, with their dashing teams of six in 
hand, and the enjoyment which the much scram- 
bled-for seats on the top of the coach afforded— 
it must yield to that of the ride on this won- 
drous rail on the mountain’s side. 

Reaching this extensive and expensive, but 
comfortable hostelrie in the Franconia Notch, in 
the afternoon we paid our respects of admiration 
to the Old Man’s Face, lest an overshadowing 
mist should conceal him if our visit was deferred ; 
and this morning we took the delightful ride to 
the Flume, on the well-kept road in the easy- 
going mountain wagon with its team of four, 
which, with the lovely woods and the mountain 
ranges above, have charmed the visitors here for 
many a year. 

The flume is a cut or narrow chasm in a mass 
of rock, as if a wide seam or stratum had been 
removed, and at the bottom of the gorge a moun- 
tain stream of pure water courses along, and 
spreads out over the broad rocks beyond the 
flume in a beautiful sheet. Our old geography 
books had a picture of this flume, with an im- 
mense stone in the upper part apparently im- 
moveably wedged in upon either side, some fifty 
feet, more or less, above the stream. 

The position of this stone has probably puz- 
zled many thousands of visitors with endeavors 
to explain how it got there. The most natural 
conclusion was that it had dropped there; but 
where it had dropped from was still more puz- 
zling, and probably very few ever thought of its 
floating there ; but as we now know that it floated 
out, we may safely presume that it floated in. 

In 1883, a heavy rain produced a landslide 
above the flume, and the mingled mass of water 
and earth and stones rushing down, completely 
filled the flume, swept out the great stone like a 
chip on the water—the whole mass debouchin 
below, covering several acres with gravel oa 
general débris for twenty feet, more or less, solv- 
ing the problem but spoiling the unique feature 
of the flume. 

Stopping at the Pool and taking the scow-ride 
with the good-natured captain who has paddled 
it for five-and-thirty years, and calling at the 
pretty basin by the roadside on our return, and 
in the afternoon mounting the rocky summit of 
Bald Mountain for the view of the Ammonoosue 
and the peaks overlooking it, we reach the con- 
clusion of our brief narrative of the mountain 
portion of our journey. 

The retrospect of our fortnight’s vacation tour 
brings to view majestic rivers, mysterious springs, 
enchanting lakes, inspiring hills, stupendous 
mountains. We contemplate the processes of 
nature, as the fulfilment of the Creator’s will, 
when through the ages of the past these moun- 
tain masses were forming by slow accretions a8 
the beds of ancient seas, or deeper still were part 
and parcel of our molten inner globe, till, in 
their appointed time, their upheavals came, and 
we now see them in the mighty ridges of the 
Laurentian Range, or these towering peaks of 
New Hampshire and Vermont. 

Great and marvellous are Thy works !—is the 
theme of the angelic host, and must be that of 
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every one who considers the power of Him who 
has measured the waters, comprehended the 
dust of the earth, weighed the mountains and 
hills; and remembering that He also dwells with 
the contrite in heart, and furnished redemption 
for the penitent, there nay be a realizing of the 
truth that “ Eternity is too short a time to sound 
the praises of his wondrous love.” 















For “ The Friend.” 





Oliver Sansom. 


The experience of Oliver Sansom, and the 
trials he met with in bearing a faithful testimony 
against the anti-Christian system of tithes, is so 
instructive that it seems proper to revive them 
for the benefit of the readers of Tor Frrenp. 

He was a native of Berkshire, England, born 
in 1636, and brought up in a religious way by 
his parents, who were members of the Church of 
England ; “so that,” he says, “even in my child- 
hood, and more in my youth, there was a fear in 
my heart of offending the Lord; and I was re- 
strained from running into the follies and vani- 
ties which I observed many others delighted in ; 
but I did not know then that power which re- 
strained and preserved me, and which inclined 
my heart after the Lord.” 

“In the year 1657 I was invited to a meeting 
of the people called Quakers, whither I went, and 
there heard one of them declare the Truth. And he 
testified of and directed to that very thing which 
Iso greatly wanted—the inward principle—the 
Light within shining in the heart, and discover- 
ing the darkness there; which, when I had heard, 
I came to be fully convinced and satisfied in 
myself that that was the Truth and the way of 
God, which was a matter of great joy and com- 
fort to me.” 

Though the way of life had been thus shown 
to him, yet, through fear of offending his father, 
he says, “I submitted to go to the public worshi 
again to hear the priests as before.” The onal 
of this want of faithfulness in his case was the 
same as it always has been and always will be— 
he went backward in a religious sense. But the 
gracious visitations of the Almighty were not 
withheld ; and his righteous judgments pursued 
him in his wanderings. Having been visited 
with some sickness, which left him in a weak and 
miserable condition for many months, he says, 
“I cried unto the Lord beseeching Him to raise 
me up again, that I might praise his name and 
become as a monument of his mercy in my day 
and generation. And the Lord was pleased to 
hear my cry, and did grant my request, and re- 
stored me again to health, for which I gave hearty 
thanks unto Him, and praised his blessed name, 
and did often seek Him in secret; but through 
the workings of the enemy upon the weak part 
in me I could not as yet confess Him openly. 
Yet I abstained from my former vain courses 
and was much reformed in my conversation. 

“While I thus walked, somewhat like Nico- 
demus, having a secret love and regard to the 
Lord in my heart, but not daring through weak- 
ness and fear to follow Him in an open profes- 
sion of his Truth, I altered my condition in the 
world by marriage.” . 

“Not long after I was married it so fell out, or 
was so ordered, that upon occasion of outward 
business which I was then in, I was much alone, 
my wife for the sake of convenience, and at her 
father’s request, continuing to live with him; yet 
all in much love and with mutual satisfaction. 

“That solitary season the Lord made precious 
to me and of great advantage; for I had a book 
which was written by Isaac Pennington, the title 
whereof was ‘The way of Life and Death made 
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manifest, and set before men,’ &c. That book 
was of great service to me, the Lord at that time 
visiting me afresh and opening my heart and 
clearing my understanding, so that I plainly saw 
how I had been ensnared and prevailed upon by 
the enemy of my soul to fly the cross, which was 
to be ‘ahem up by all that would walk in the 
way of Life. And hereupon fervent desires were 
raised again in me and earnest cries were poured 
forth to the Lord, that He would be graciously 
pleased to pardon what had been amiss, and to 
forgive and pass by my great transgressions in 
having so long disobeyed Him; and in great 
humility and fear I promised that if He would 
be pleased to afford me the assistance of his Holy 
ly I would henceforward give up and forsake 
all to follow Him.” 

“Now I had lingered so long that the times 
were grown more stormy and tempestuous than 
before, which made it seem more difficult and 
hazardous than it would have been had I been 
faithful and answered the requirings of the Lord 
when first He reached unto me. And now per- 
secution coming fast on, many Friends being in 
prisons, and sufferings growing sharp and great 
in most places, I could no longer keep back or 
conceal myself; but a necessity came upon me to 
show myself, and take my part and lot with the 
sufferers that suffered for righteousness sake. 
Thus were the bonds and sufferings of faithful 
Friends made a means to confirm and embolden 
me to profess the Truth and right way of the 
Lord. 

“Towards the latter end of the year 1663, I 
went with my wife to dwell at a place called 
Boxford, near Newbury, in Berkshire, where I 
had some estate in copyhold lands given me by 
my father. And I went diligently to Friends’ 
meetings, but my wife continued for a time to 
go to the priest’s worship. And I had earnest 
desires and breathings for my wife, that she 
might be gained and brought to the knowledge 
of the truth: in order whereunto I did not only 
myself walk in much love and tenderness towards 
her, but did often prevail with ministering Friends 
to lodge at my house, that she might have oppor- 
tunity to observe their grave and weighty de- 
portment and godly conversation, and to confer 
with them about the things of God. And the 
Lord was pleased to hear my prayers on her be- 
half, and to bless the endeavors which were used 
for her; so that after some time she came to be 
convinced also and publicly to own the truth, 
and deny the priest and his worship.” 

The priest of that parish was one James An- 
derton, who endeavored to persuade Oliver to 
leave the way into which he had now entered, 
and to return to the Church of England. But 
failing in his efforts, he became a bitter persecu- 
tor. His enmity was the more aroused because 
Oliver had become fully satisfied that both his 
ministry and maintenance were wrong, and had 
told him that he could no longer pay him tithes 
or wages for conscience sake. He charged the 
priest not to meddle with any of the increase 
that God gave him, for if he did, he should 
look upon it as stealing. But the priest not only 
endeavored to collect his tithes by taking his 
proportion of the hay, grain, and other produce of 
the land, but manifested his ill-will by stirring 
up the neighboring Justices of the Peace to ten- 
der him the oath of allegiance, and to fine him 
for not attending at the Parish place of worship, 
and otherwise to annoy this righteous man, and 
deprive him of his property and liberty. Meet- 
ing Oliver in the street, he called him a heretic 
because he could not own the letter of the Scrip- 
tures to be the only rule of faith and life, neither 
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could own his sacraments, as he called them. 
Before this, Oliver had written some queries, the 
tendency of which was to show “that the saints 
of old, before the Holy Scriptures were writ- 
ten, had, and all men since, even where the 
Scriptures have not yet come, have a sufficient 
rule to guide them in their respective duties both 
to God and man; and that that rule was the 
Divine Light, shining in their own hearts and 
consciences.” So excited did he become, that he 
said, “if the law of the nation did command it, 
he would be one of the first that should set a 
fagot to a heretic’s tail.” Although, for want of 
power, he could not go to fire and fagot, yet, as 
often as he had power, he ceased not continually 
to pursue and do what mischief he could to his 


neighbor. 
(To be continued.) 





For “ The Friend.” 
Westtown. 


Shall we proceed at once to build the girl’s 
wing ?—this, by a recent decision of the Com- 
mittee must depend on our obtaining the requi- 
site means. 

I feel that the readers of “The Friend,” many 
of whom are shareholders in this important un- 
dertaking, interested alike in its completion and 
successful working, should know just what their 
servants, the Committee, propose. 

There will remain an unexpended balance ap- 
plicable to the new wing of about $15,000. The 
Committee upon a careful review of the whole 
subject, and with the experience they have al- 
ready obtained as to cost &c., have concluded 
that it would be entirely safe to proceed with the 
erection of the west or girls’ wing, thus complet- 
ing the original design, upon the receipt of 
$40,000 additional subscriptions. This amount 
will not complete the structure, but it is thought 
that with this in hand it would be entirely pru- 
dent to go forward with the work. 

In asking for further help from those who have 
already contributed so liberally, and in appealing 
again to those who have not yet responded, the 
Committee are solicitous not to go beyond the 
proper feeling that each must be his own judge 
of pecuniary ability, as also of the objects upon 
which he should bestow his means. 

There are, however, many considerations which 
appeal strongly to all who want to subserve the 
important interests ever held dear by Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting. That the old school build- 
ing had served out its purpose, and must yield 
its place to the new, was a conclusion deliberately 
and patiently arrived at. The work of replace- 
ment was begun and has been carried forward 
in much unity of pe and of feeling: the ul- 
timate object of it all has been kept steadily in 
view ; and to-day, a retrospect of the work done, 
and the urgent need that remains for the better 
accommodation of the girls, give the committee 
great hope that when our patrons acquaint them- 
selves with the facts as they are, there will be a 
commendable willingness to continue their liber- 
ality, and a fresh stirring in the minds of others 
to communicate to the necessities of a work which 
I hesitate not to say is promotive of the best wel- 
fare of the youth of our Society, and designed to 
perpetuate to future generations the benefits of 
an education in accordance with the principles 
of Friends. 

The opportunities for such an education are 
becoming fewer annually—the lax discipline of 
college life is creeping gradually into nearly all 
high grade schools—‘ The idolatry of culture” 
is fastening itself more and more on succeeding 
generations—habits of life are fostered quite at 
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variance with the example and benign precepts 
of the Saviour, and erroneous notions of character, 
of the true objects of life, and of the place and 
way for obtaining peace and happiness, are early 
stamped upon the youthful mind. 

To avoid all this as far as possible, in order to 
the more ready entrance of the good word of life, 
remains to be a living concern with Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting; and “the religious guarded ed- 
ucation” of the youth of the society in all parts, 
is to-day with them an object of primary import- 
ance, and for which cause I trust it will be found 
they are willing to endure sacrifice. 

We miss from among the list of our contrib- 
utors, the names of some of our wealthiest mem- 
bers, whose liberality cannot be questioned, but 
whose interest in Westtown is not. If these 
would inquire into the objects sought after, near 
and ultimate; would inspect for themselves on 
the ground, what has been done, and what remains 
yet to do; would weigh well the differences in 
discipline prevailing at different schools ; I think 
they might warm a little towards an institution 
their fathers reared with a given purpose, and 
which has been nursed from that day to the 

resent in a remarkable degree of preservation 
from un-Friendly encroachments. 

As ideas continue to recede from the position 
heretofore occupied by consistent Friends, West- 
town must lose in popularity when she avoids 
music, theological teaching, ministerial training, 
exciting revival methods; when she maintains 
a discipline more rigid than others, and enforces 
simplicity in dress and a scriptural language 
among her pupils. If those who possess wealth 
wish to secure to themselves and their posterity 
blessing therein and not curses therein, they will 
be found co-operating with all and with every 
thing that withstands the seen and unseen en- 
croachments of the world’s mind. The ladder 
of fame reacheth not to heaven. 

Hoping to encourage some to go out and see 
for themselves, I would remind them that a cor- 
dial welcome and ample opportunity to inspect, 
will at all times, except on First-day, be ac- 
corded them. 

SAMUEL EMLEN. 


—————.- 


For “* The Friend.” 


Rochester. 


Rochester is on the Genesee River—and seven 
miles above Lake Ontario. The falls of the 
Genesee are beautiful, and there are three of 
them, the upper, middle and lower. The town 
is very beautiful, being embowered in trees and 
mostly refreshed by the west wind. The breeze 
from this direction blows over Lake Ontario, 
and reaches Rochester laden with moisture and 
coolness. The town took its name from Nathaniel 
Rochester, an English gentleman from Baltimore. 
He settled there with a colony of English people 
in 1812. 

Being on the Genesee River, the water facilities 
and other advantages have made it a prosperous 
town. The stores are good, and the streets are 
clean and well paved. The water supply is 
brought from Hemlock Lake to a reservoir on 
the top of a hill, and in the midst of the basin 
a fountain is playing from morning to night. 
The water is pure, soft, and very abundant. 

The Upper Falls are quite picturesque, and 
the river there is wide. On the middle falls are 
situated the factories; and the breweries for which 
Rochester is famous. 

The Lower Falls empty into the river from a 
height of 100 feet, and the banks are covered 
with the greenest verdure. The rocks on either 
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hand show the same formation as Niagara, with 
the addition of red sandstone. The action of 
water is plainly seen, and the river has cut its 
way back for a quarter of a mile. 

The “City of Rochester” plies up and down 
the river, and smaller craft laden with pleasure- 
seekers leave the boat-landing at intervals of 
half an hour. The two objective points are 
Charlotte and Sea Breeze. Charlotte is on the 
Genesee River, where it empties into Lake On- 
tario. Sea Breeze is several miles distant. 

It was moonlight when we returned from a 
second visit to the Lake, and as we neared the 
landing, the moon shone down over the forest- 
clad banks, and the little boats with lanterns in 
their prows, passed ours, with merry parties on 
board, who were going out to spend the evening 
on the water. 

Our dwelling, pro tempore, was on Monroe 
Avenue, and the walks and rides on every side 
were varied and interesting. The people were 
sociable. 

ee ———E———— 


Selected. 
IN SICKNESS. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 


When the world is dark and sad, 
And I do not care to play, 
And the happy times I had 
Seem to melt and fade away, 
And the merry sounds without, 
Where the other children are, 
Every laugh and call and shout. 
Falls as with a heavy jar 
On my hot head and hot cheek, 
And I frightened am, and weak,— 


Then the only thing that is 
Comforting and cool and bright, 
Is to lie and think of this, 
As my mother said I might,— 
That, when children keep their beds, 
Sick and sorrowful and drear, 
With sick hearts and aching heads, 
Then it is that God draws near; 
Then it is He comes and stays 
All the weary nights and days. 


Friends and nurses may forget, 
(So she says,) or fall asleep, 

But the great Lord never yet 
Failed his loving watch to keep. 

Close He holds my little hands, 
Though I do not see Him there; 

Close beside my bed He stands 
Listening to my every prayer. 

All the night-time dark and long 

God is there, so kind and strong. 


All my pains and aches He knows, 
Every time I fret or ery,— 
For the Lord’s eyes never close ; 
Now He helps me silently, 
Whispers thoughts to make me brave, 
Soothes my terrors with a touch, 
Tells me He is strong to save, 

And He loves me—oh, so much! 
And I think, since this is true, 
I should patient be; do not you? 


—— - +e - — 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


Welcome in our leafless bower, 
Where December’s breath has come; 
Welcome, golden-anthered flower, 
Ever fair Chrysanthemum ! 
Like an old friend’s pleasant face, 
Though the earth is void of grace, 
And the very birds are dumb— 
Cheerful, gay Chrysanthemum. 
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Thus may I have round me when 
Age’s frost my heart shall numb, 
Friends as warm and constant then 
As thou art, Chrysanthemum ! 
May I find, though youth be past, 
Hearts that love me to the last— 
Eyes that smile, though winter come, 
Bright as thine, Chrysanthemum. 


ONE AT A TIME. 


One step at a time and that well placed, 
We reach the grandest height ; 
One stroke at a time, earth’s hidden stores 
Will slowly come to light; 
One seed at a time, and the forest grows; 
One drop at a time, and the river flows 
Into the boundless sea. 


One word at a time, and the greatest book 
Is written and is read; 
One stone at a time, and a palace rears 
Aloft its stately head ; 
One blow at a time, and the tree’s cleft through, 
And a city will stand where the forest grew 
A few short years ago. 


One foe at a time, and he subdued, 
And the conflict will be won ; 
One grain at a time, and the sand of life 
Will slowly all be run; 
One minute, another, the hours fly ; 
One day at a time, and our lives speed by 
Into eternity ! 


One grain of knowledge, and that well stored, 
Another and more on them, 

And as time rolls on your mind will shine 
With many a garnered gem 

Of thought and wisdom. And time will tell, 

“One thing at a time, and that done well.” 

Is wisdom’s proven rule. 
—Golden Days. 


The Prisoner of Glatz. 


Dr. W. F. Besser, pastor of Waldenburg, in 
Upper Silesia, in his Practical Commentaries, 
relates the following incident, which is undoubt- 
edly authentic, as it occurred not far from the 
place where he resides. 

In acleft of a mountain range in Upper Silesia, 
through which the wild and raging Neisse forces 
its passage down to the Oder, stands the impreg- 
nable Prussian fortress of Glatz, a natural fast- 
ness, almost unequalled in the world, begirt with 
mountain-peaks like walls, and fortified yet more 
by human skill. The valley itself is shut out 
from the rest of the world; and one who is en- 
closed by the massive walls and gratings of the 
castle is an exile from the world, as if buried 
alive. Woe to the man imprisoned in Glatz! 
Everything calls out to him, “ No hope remains 
for thee! no hope!” 

Here, in the second decade of this century, 
lay the Count of M , hitherto petted and fol- 
lowed; now hopelessly immured behind bolts 
and bars. By treason against the realm, and 
especially by personal violence offered to Fred- 
eric William III, of Prussia, he had drawn 
down the rage of that monarch on his head, and 
was condemned to solitary imprisonment for life. 
For a whole year he lay in his frightful, lonely 
cell, without one star of hope in either his outer 
or inner sky; for he was a sceptic. They had 
left him only one book—a Bible; and this for 
long time he would not read ; or if forced to take 
it up to kill time and relieve his consuming weari- 
ness, it was only read with anger, and gnashing 
of teeth against the God it reveals. 

But sore affliction, that dreadful and yet blessed 
agent of God, which has brought the Good Shep- 
herd many a wandering sheep, was effectual with 
the Count M The more he read his Bible, 
tlie more he felt the pressure of the gentle hand 
of God, on his forlorn, hopeless heart. 

One rough and stormy November night, when 
the mountain gales howled around the fortress, 
the rain fell in torrents, and the swollen and 
foaming Neisse rushed roaring down the valley, 
the count lay sleepless on his cot. The - > 
in his breast was as fearful as that without. His 
whole past life rose before him ; he was convinced 
of his manifold shortcomings and sins; he felt 
that the source of all his misery lay in his for- 
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ays. 


uking God. For the first time in his life his 
heart was soft, and his eyes wet with tears of 
genuine repentance. He rises from his cot, opens 
his Bible, and his eyes fall on Psalm L: 15, “ Call 
upon Me in the day of trouble ; I will deliver thee ; 
and thou shalt glorify Me.” This word reaches 
the depths of his soul; he falls on his knees for 
the first time since he was a child, and cries to 
God for mercy’; and that gracious and compas- 
sionate God, who turns not away from the first 
movement of faith towards him, heard the cry 
of this sufferer in the storm-beaten dungeon of 
Glatz, and gave him not only spiritual but tem- 
poral deliverance. 

The same night, in his castle at Berlin, King 
Frederic William III. lay sleepless in bed. 
Severe bodily pains tormented him, and in his 
utter exhaustion he begged of God to grant him 
a single hour of refreshing sleep. The favor was 
granted ; and when he woke again he said to his 
wife, the gracious Louise, “God has looked upon 
me very graciously, and I may well be thankful 
toHim. Who in my kingdom has wronged me 
most? I will forgive him.” 

“The Count of M ,” replied Louise, “ who 
is imprisoned at Glatz.” 

“You are right,” said the sick king; “let him 
be pardoned.” 

Day had not dawned over Berlin ere a courier 
was despatched to Silesia, bearing to the prisoner 
in Glatz pardon and release. The prayer of peni- 
tential faith had been heard, and deliverance 
was granted by the providence of God. 

And the God of our fathers still lives; he hears 
the ery of His children, and many times He 
answers even before we rightly call upon Him. 
Now, as in ages past, the Lord looks down from 
heaven to behold the sighing of the prisoner, and 
to loose his bonds; and still, as of old, the king’s 
heart is in the hands of the Lord, and He turneth 
it, as the conduits of water are turned. Let us 
make Him our refuge, and confide in His power 
with an abiding and unshaken trust.—From “A 
Guiding Providence,” by H. L. Hastings. 


_  —— 


Speak Pleasantly.—The habit of speaking in 
pleasant tones to the sensitive hearts within our 
care is of the utmost importance. If we would 
have them learn to speak gently and —— to 
all, we must teach by precept and example in 
their early years, while their minds are so elastic 
as to be led to pattern after the influence which 
surround them. 

I will relate a little incident of my own experi- 
ence. I was unusually busy one morning, pre- 
paring for company to dinner. 

My little son of four years was amusing himself 
with his playthings about the room. 

He, too, seemed hard at work building bridges, 
block-houses and churches. He was continually 
coming to me, asking questions and requiring 
assistance. After a little time I noticed he had 
left his play, and was back against the wall under 
the table, sobbing as though his heart would 
break. 

I said “ Georgie, dear, what is the matter?” 

No reply. 

When | repeated the question, the answer came 
between broken sobs, “ You didn’t speak kind to 


” 


“Well,” said I, “don’t cry; come and tell me 
about it.” 

So he came to me;I took him upon my la 
and asked him to tell me just what I had said. 


Years have d since then, and I have forgot- 
ten all but the impression it made. A few plea- 
sant words, the tears kissed away, and he was 
comforted and happy, and soon at play again; 
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but I had learned a lesson never to be for- 
gotten. : 

He is now grown up, and I would no more 
think of speaking unpleasantly or unkindly than 
I would to company who might be visiting me. 
On the other hand, a rude, selfish, or unkind word 
never passes his lips. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 

When I look over the Society of Friends, 
whose name bespeaks goodwill, friendliness, and 
unity of feeling, I see in the different Yearly 
Meetings the disunity and divisions throughout 
the length and breadth of our once highly favored 
Society. Some are seeking to find an easier way 
than the way of the cross, and more in accord 
with other societies and with the world. Some 
have gone so far as to deny in their preaching 
that the light of Christ shines in the heart of the 
sinner until he is converted and changed, thereby 
denying the Lord that bought them by denying 
the gift He purchased for every man. And some 
have gone into other doctrines and practices en- 
tirely inconsistent with those ever upheld by 
Friends. A few, on the other hand, have run 
into a heated zeal which has consumed their pa- 
tience, so they felt prepared to withdraw even 
from Friends who have faithfully withstood the 
innovations; and too many have become ready 
to bite and devour each other. 

O Friends! is not this nature too prevalent 
among us? Are we not apt to let that unruly 
member lead us into words which, if we loved our 
neighbor as ourselves, we should not speak? If 
we knew our friends better, we might often find 
them as earnestly concerned to know and to live 
in the truth as we are. Then let us take Jesus 
for our example, who, when he was reviled, re- 
viled not again. He overcame by love. O 
friends, let us try and see what love will do for 
us to restore and heal this disturbed feeling with 
those who are one in doctrine, and let us become 
more like sheep, who enjoy having companions, 
and flock together in quiet goodwill, paying at- 
tention to the Shepherd when he calls. Let us 
get more into that love which can forgive tres- 
passes, and draws together: which says, come 
with us, brother, come, sister, for truly our fellow- 
ship is with the Father, and with His Son, and 
we will do thee good; come, let us go up to the 
mountain of the Lord, and He will teach us of 
His ways, and we will walk in His paths. Jesus 
said, “A new commandment I give unto you, 
that ye love one another, by this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples if ye have love one 
unto another.” 

Finally, brethren, farewell ! 
good comfort, be of one mind, live in peace, and 
the God of love and peace shall be with you. 

Rosert Know es. 

Iowa, Ninth Month 14th, 1886. 


Robert Southey, the poet, once wrote to a 
friend: “I have told you of the Spaniard who 
always put on his spectacles when he was about 
to eat dtahen that they might look bigger and 
more tempting. In like manner I make the most 
of my enjoyments ; and though I do not cast my 
cares away, I pack them in as little compass as 
I can, and carry them as conveniently as I can 
for myself, and never let them annoy others.” 
There are Christians who seem to follow exactly 
the opposite plan—put on their spectacles when 
the liek at their troubles, to make the troubles 
look bigger, and pack their enjoyments away in 
as small a compass as possible.—Selected. 


The true Church’s weapons are prayers, tears 
and patience. 


Be perfect, be of 


Natural History, Science, &. 


Poison Generated in Fermented Milk.—Dr. 
Vaughn of the University of Michigan has de- 
tected in fermented milk the presence of a very 
poisonous alkaloid which he had previously found 
in certain specimens of cheese. He obtained 
crystals of the same substance from a sample of 
ice-cream which had caused violent sickness in 
those partaking of it. The formation of this 
poisonous alkaloid, through some organic change 
in milk and its products, is supposed to be the 
explanation of the numerous cases of poisoning 
which have occurred during the present season 
from partaking of ice-cream. 


Humble-bees in New Zealand.—At a recent 
meeting of the Entomological Society of London, 
it was stated that success had crowned the efforts 
which had been made to introduce and natural- 
ize in New Zealand the humble-bee; for want 
of whose aid in fertilizing the flowers, the clover 
in = country had before failed to perfect its 
seed. 


Astronomical Notes.—The great glass for the 
large telescope of the Lick Observatory is about 
completed, and is pronounced by several com- 
petent examiners excellent in material and figure. 
It is 36 inches in diameter, and is the largest 
object glass in the world. The four surfaces of 
the two lenses of such a glass have to be so ac- 
curately ground that all parallel rays striking it 
are brought to the same point at the focus, and 
so adjusted to each other that the separation of 
light into colors by one lens is, as near as may be, 
counteracted by the other. This requires great 
skill and patience, a combination of qualities prob- 
ably not possessed by a score of men in the world. 
It is, therefore, no slight addition to the already 
well established credit of Alvan Clark’s Sons, of 
Cambridge, Mass., that a successful result has 
been reached. The problems almost equally 
difficult, but of a different order, attending the 
mounting of the telescope and the manufacture 
of the dome are in the hands of Warner & 
Swasey, of Cleveland, and it is expected that the 
telescope will be in place early in the season of 
1887. Itis to be placed on the summit of Mount 
Hamilton, California, where a large equipment 
of instruments is already accumulated. 

As to the possibilities of such an instrument 
in such a situation much can be expected. A 
large telescope has two advantages over a small 
one. The first is, that it gathers more light; 
hence the Lick glass will undoubtedly bring into 
view many stars and nebula, and details of neb- 
ulz never beforeseen. The second is, that it allows 
greater magnification. There is a provisional un- 
derstanding among astronomers that the highest 
power capable of being used on a telescope will 
not exceed 100 for each inch of aperture; that 
is, a good telescope of eight inches will bear, 
under the best possible circumstances, a magnify- 
ing power of 800; one of 12 inches, of 1200, and 
soon. Applying the same rule to this glass it 
would magnify an object 3600 times. This 
would enable the moon to appear as if it were 
only about 70 miles distant and were seen with 
the naked eye, a view which would bring into 
sight objects no larger than many of our buildings. 
The atmospheric disturbances would modify this 
very seriously at our altitude, but these are sup- 
posed to be reduced to a minimum on the choice 
site on Mount Hamilton. 

The moon from its nearness has always been 
a favorite object of telescopic study. Its moun- 
tains are readily visible with the lowest power, 
and the configurations of its surface. Its plains 
and mountains (not land and water, for water 
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does not exist,) have been repeatedly mapped. 
The largest of these maps, 72 inches in diameter 
and drawn to scale, was made by Dr. Schmidt, 
of Athens, and recently published at the expense 
of the Prussian Government. The mountains 
are often craters, consisting of a ring, with small 
peaks in the centre. There are also streaks over 
its surface about 2 miles wide and sometimes 150 
long, which are probably cracks caused by the 
moon’s cooling filled up with some lighter colored 
substance, or they may be old watercourses. 
There have been many announced changes on 
the moon’s surface, but it is not certain that they 
are anything else than changes of shadows caused 
by the relative positions of sun and moon. It is 
not proved that the moon is anything but a cold 
and dead mass of rocks.—I. 8. in Public Ledger. 


The production of Joint-diseases in Children. 
—The causes of joint-diseases in childhood are 
frequently obscure, but this much is certain, that 
the rough handling which children receive at 
the hands of ignorant parents or careless nurses 
has much to do with the matter. Stand on any 
street corner and notice how children are handled. 
Here comes a lady with a three-year old girl: 
she is walking twice as fast as she should, and 
the child is over-exerting itself to keep pace; 
every time the child lags the mother gives it a 
sudden and unexpected lurch which is enough 
to throw its shoulder out, to say nothing of bruis- 
ing the delicate structures of the joints. A gutter 
is reached ; instead of giving the little toddler 
time to get over in its own way or properly lifting 
it, the mother raises it from the ground by one 
hand, its whole weight depending from one upper 
extremity, and with a swing which twists the 
child’s body as far around as the joints will per- 
mit, it is landed, after a course of four or five feet 
through the air, on the other side. 


Here is a girl twelve years old with a baby of 
a year in her arms. The babe sits on the girl’s 


arm without support to its back. This would be 
a hard enough position to maintain were the girl 
standing still, but she is walking rapidly and the 
little one has to gather the entire strength of its 
muscular system to adapt itself to its changing 
base of support, to say nothing of adjusting its 
little body to sudden leaps and darts on the part 
of its wayward nurse. 

Probably not one child in one hundred is 
properly handled.— Cinn. Lancet and Clinic. 


Musk-rat Houses.—Besides the extensive bur- 
rows in which, during the greater part of the 
year, the musk-rats live, they often erect in autumn 
quite elaborate structures in swampy ground, or 
occasionally in shallow and quiet waters, where 
they can find safe anchorage, as for instance to 
astump. These winter-houses, as they are usually 
called, are conical in shape, and generally about 
three feet in diameter at the base and two or 
three feet in height. The materials used in their 
construction are long, coarse grass, bullrushes, 
twigs, and some of the larger limbs of shrubs. I 
have never discovered any evidence that, beaver- 
like, they gnaw off saplings of water-birch for the 
purpose of using them in house-building, but that 
they do so, at times, has been asserted by many. 
The materials gathered are closely cemented with 
stiff, clayey mud, which the musk-rats procure 
from the beds of streams, often burrowing beneath 
the sandy superstratum to secure it of the proper 
consistency. When sun-dried, these structures 
are very strong and will bear the weight of a 
full-grown man. The walls are generally about 
six inches in thickness, and are very difficult to 
pull to pieces. The interior consists of a single 
circular chamber, with a floor that is ingeniously 


supported on coarse sticks driven into the mud, 
after the manner of piles, and among them are 
laid horizontally many others, thus making a 
strong but open foundation, upon which are 
placed small twigs, stiff mud, and over all a layer 
of soft grasses. This interior is arranged after 
the dome is completed. In the centre of the 
floor is an opening, leading by several paths, 
below the water-level, and extending to the nearest 
higher or comparatively drier ground. Through 
these the musk-rats make their escape, if the 
home be disturbed. While the exterior of these 
structures is quite irregular and apparently rude- 
ly or carelessly put together, it is evident that 
this exterior is designedly arranged in this man- 
ner to make the home appear like a stranded 
bunch of trash, transported thither during some 
sudden rise or overflow of the stream. The in- 
terior, however, of these structures is usually 
neatly furnished and smoothed, and with its lin- 
ing of soft materials, the entire structure bears 
no little resemblance to an enormous bird’s nest 
turned upside down.—C. C. Abbott's Rambles 
about Home. 


Earthquake at Cimarron, Colorado.—About 
the last of the Seventh Month, an earthquake oc- 
curred in the Mountains between the branches 
of the Cimarron River, whose effects are described 
by the Montrose Messenger : 

“The disruption covers a space of a mile in 
width by two-and-a-half or three miles in length. 
Great fissures rent the rocks extending hun- 
dreds of feet into the bowels of the earth. In the 
place of a deep gulch wherein a lake formerly 
rested was a great mound 175 to 200 feet high 
with the lake’s basin on top of it, tipped to the 
southwest at an angle of 45 degrees, as dry as a 
bone. Trees in the thickest groves were tangled 
and interlocked, but not upturned. In other 
places they had disappeared from sight. Rocks 
appeared on the surface, that had never before 
seen the light of day, and others had sunk to 
oblivion. 

The first man who visited the spot found 
twenty-five or thirty head of cattle near the mid- 
dle of the eruption, and they stood trembling in 
every limb. They could not be driven, coaxed 
or scared from the place. Great fissures sur- 
rounded them on all sides. 

He went after assistance and soon arrived with 
several other cattlemen, who filled up some of 
the smaller cracks, cut trails and felled trees for 
the cattle to walk over and then tried to drive 
them out. They would not move, and they only 
succeeded in driving them by leading the horses 
before the cattle, over the improvised trail. When 
the cattle were once again on solid land they 
were glad enough to go. 

In one place the rocks had been split and one 
side of the chasm left by the earthquake seemed 
to have settled, while the other arose and finally 
the action was reversed and the lower side shot 
up fully 100 feet higher than it had been before. 
This was indicated by the erosion on the rocks, 
the limbs cut from the trees on the high side, and 
other conclusive evidences of the heaving and 
settling process that must have taken place.” 


Meteor seen in New Hampshire.—On the eighth 
page of “The Friend” of Ninth Mo. 18th there 
is printed an account of a remarkable meteor 
which was observed near Akron, Ohio. One of 
probably a similar character was observed by the 
writer of this, on the evening of the 6th inst., as 
he stood near the large, spreading pine—the 
“wood giant” of Whittier’s later verse—which 
is a little south of, and overlooks, Lake Asgnam, 
New Hampshire. The brilliant, erial visitant 


started apparently near the bright star Arcturus, 
in the constellation Boétes, in the north-west, 
and, moving in a considerable curve toward the 
south-west, passed through about one-fifth the 
circuit of the heavens. It burst into a number 
of luminous fragments, but no report was heard, 
The time was about twenty minutes past eight; 
the moon shining brightly. A person sitting in 
the lighted parlor of the boarding-house a furlong 
away, observed the bright light from the meteor 
pass swiftly over the carpet. J.W.L. 


Items. 


—Indian School at Tunesassa.—At a meeting of 
the Indian Committee held Ninth Mo. 14th, it was 
stated that the new school building, to take the 
place of that destroyed by fire last winter, was 
rapidly approaching completion. The plasterin 
had been completed, and part of the painting ont 
most of the wood-work. It was expected that ar- 
rangements would be made to open the school at the 
usual time, about the first of Eleventh Month. 

The abundant apple crop of last year had rendered 
cider very plentiful in western New York; and the 
facility with which it could be obtained had been a 
disadvantage to some of the Indians, one of whom 
had recently been killed on the railroad while in- 
toxicated. 

A letter had been received by one of the Com- 
mittee from the President of the Seneca nation, ex- 
pressing uneasiness with the practice of leasing their 
lands to white people. In view of the tendency of 
this practice to gradually dispossess the Indians of 
their homes, ol of other evil results which follow 
from it, it was thought proper to make an effort to 
arouse the Senecas on both reservations to greater 
care on this subject. 


—New Buildings at Westtown.—At a meeting of 
the Committee, held Ninth Mo. 18th, it was stated 
that the centre and eastern wing were now com- 
pleted, and that the heating arrangements and the 
apparatus for electric lighting were in process of 
construction. As it was uncertain when these would 
be ne and their working satisfactorily tested, 
it was decided to open the school at the usual time 
after the fall vacation, in the old building. It was 
thought by several of the committee, that it would 
be practicable, during the session, without much in- 
terruption to the working of the school, to transfer 
the family into the new building, if that should 
seem advisable. 

The cost of the improvements thus far, including 
the removal of the building used for the boys’ class- 
rooms to a new site, the erection of a new barn, the 
heating and lighting apparatus which had been con- 
tracted for, &c., was about $206,000. After paying 
this, there remained about $15,000 applicable to the 
erection of the western wing éutenel for the girls, 
besides some conditional subscriptions in respect to 
which there was some uncertainty. As the authorit 
to build given by the Yearly Meeting was condi- 
tioned on the money being raised by voluntary con- 
tributions, which precludes the incurring of any 
permanent indebtedness, or drawing upon the in- 
vested funds, it was decided not to proceed with the 
remainder of the buildings until additional subscrip- 
tions to the amount of $40,000 were obtained. 


— Water Baptism.—Information has been received, 
that on the next First-day after the close of the 
Binns’ Yearly Meeting in Ohio, two of its ministers, 
D. B. Updegraff and A. H. Hussey, baptized with 
water three other ministers, Seth and Huldah Rees 
and Phebe Hoyle—thus putting in practice the 
liberty accorded to its members by that body. 


— Opposition to Tithes in Wales.—The opposition 
to the payment of this unjust impost appears to be 
spreading in Wales. Meetings have been held in 
different places among the farmers, to deliberate on 
plans for organized resistance; and to agitate for 
the repeal of the system. Two hundred and fifty 
farmers in one parish have refused payment. The 
clergy in the districts affected are reported to be 
firm in insisting on the payment. If these farmers 
hold the same views as to the unchristian character 
of the tithe system which were held by our early 
Friends, and which enabled them to submit to the 





basis of circulation, has lately been contested by some 
of the banks, and the question has been referred to the 
Attorney General for an opinion. Until this decision 
is rendered, the Department will adhere to its practice. 

U.S. Treasurer Jordan said recently to a Washing- 
ton Post reporter: “I do not expect any contraction of 
the currency to result from future calls of three per 
cent. bonds, although I do not expect that more than 
twenty-five per cent. of the called bonds will be re- 
placed by the national banks with four and four and 
a-half per cents. These bonds cost too much in the 
market, and there would be no profit to a bank in cur- 
rency secured by bonds for which so much would have 
to be paid.” The Treasurer thinks that anothertwelve 
months from date all the three per cent. bonds now 
outstanding will be called in and redeemed, if the 
revenues of the Government continue as at present. 

The Indian Agent at the San Carlos Agency reports 
that the removal of the Warm Spring and Chiricahua 
Indians “is a cause of rejoicing to the Indians left 
there, who are relieved of their fears of attack, and are 
afforded a better opportunity for acquiring habits of 
industry.” 

A telegram from Lancaster, Wisconsin, reports the 
formation of a co-operative colony, which is to emigrate 
to Topolobambo, Mexico, Tenth Mo. Ist, on a grant of 
15,000 acres of land from the Mexican Government. 
It will number about 2000, and be co-operative in every 
respect. Mexico grants the colony many concessions. 

The total number of immigrants who arrived in the 
United States during the eight months which ended 
on Eighth Mo. 31st, was 254,679, against 240,917 dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1885. 

The total value of the exports of merchandise from 
the United States during the twelve months which 
ended on the 3\st of Eighth Mo. 1886, was $649,909,- 
157, against $571,598,496 during the preceding twelve 
months. 

Severe earthquake shocks were felt on the morning 
of the 21st ult., in Charleston, Summerville and Col- 
umbia, South Carolina, and Augusta and Savannah, 
Georgia. In Charleston many persons ran out of their 
houses and remained in the streets. “ Detonations or 
explosions” were heard at Charleston and Summer- 
ville, and “subterranean thunder,” lasting several 
hours, at Columbia. At Savannah hundreds of people 
were awakened from sleep. A colored man was in- 
jured in Charleston by a falling wall. 

On the night of the 24th, two slight earthquake 
shocks, accompanied by detonations, occurred at Sum- 
merville, South Carolina. Another shock was felt in 
Charleston on the 27th, at 5 o’clock vp. m. No damage 
was done beyond the shaking of loose plastering. The 
same shock was felt at other places in South Carolina, 
and in Georgia. 

The orange crop of Louisiana is reported to be an 
almost total failure, owing to the severe freeze last 
winter. “It usually averages from thirty to fifty mil- 
lions a year, but will not be one million this year.” It 
is said that “the worst of the matter is that the trees 
are so badly injured that it will take nine years of pro- 
pitious weather before the crop will be a full one 
again,” 

The severest hail storm ever known at South Bend, 
Indiana, visited that city on the evening of the 22nd 
ult. ‘‘ Hail stones ruined all the tin, iron and slate 
roofs in the city, while over 10,000 lights of glass were 
broken at the Oliver Plow Works, and 12,000 in the 
Studebaker Wagon Works. Hardly a factory, business 
house or residence escaped damage. The Olivers esti- 
mate the damage to their works at $10,000. The total 
damage in the city will probably reach $60,000. Sev- 
eral people were injured, none dangerously.” 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 354, 
which was 34 more than during the previous week, and 
17 more than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the foregoing 200 were males and 154 females: 41 
died of consumption ; 24 of heart diseases ; 23 of measles; 
19 of cholera infantum; 16 of inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels ; 16 of old age; 14 0f inflammation 
of the brain; 13 of typhoid fever, and 12 of convul- 
sions. 

Markets, &e.—U. S. 4}’s 1124; 4’s, registered, 127; 
coupons, 128; 3’s, 100 a 100}; currency 6’s, 126} a 136. 

Cotton was quiet but firm at 9} cts. for middling up- 
lands. 

Petroleum ruled steady at 6} cts. for 70 Abel test in 
barrels, and 8} cts. for 110 test in cases. 

Bran was scarce and firm at $14 a $14.50 per ton for 
winter. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour moved slowly and favored 
buyers. Sales of 125 barrels Pennsylvania family, at 
$3.75; 125 barrels choice Ohio, clear, at $4.25; 125 bar- 
rels good Ohio, straight, at $4.25; 250 barrels choice 
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do. do., at $4.50; 375 barrels winter patent, at $4.60 a 
$4.80; 125 barrels Minnesota, straight, at $4.25; and 
625 barrels do. patent, at $4.75 a $5, the latter hard to 
reach, except for favorite brands. Rye flour $3.25 per 
barrel. 

Grain.—W heat was dull and weak, closing with 81} 
cts. bid and 824 cts. asked. Corn was inactive and } a 
4c. lower, closing with 46} cts. bid and 464 cts. asked. 
Oats were quiet and a shade weaker, with 34} cts. bid, 
and 36 cts. asked. 

Beef cattle were firmer, at 3 a 5} cts. 

Sheep were active at 2 a 4} cts. 

Hogs were firm at 6 a 7} cts. 

The receipts were: Beeves, 2700; sheep, 11,000; 
hogs, 6000. 

Forricn.—In the British Parliament on the 21st 
instant, C. S. Parnell’s land bill was rejected by a vote 
of 297 to 202. 

On the 22d, Lord Randolph Churchill gave notice 
of the intention of the Government to introduce early 
next session measures for considerable modifications in 
the present method of conducting public business in 
the House of Commons. 

The announcement is accepted as portending further 
repressive measures against the Parnellites. 

On the 25th, Parliament was prorogued until Elev- 
enth Mo. llth. The Queen’s speech closing the session 
is nearly all devoted to Bulgaria, Afghanistan and the 
Colonies. The Irish question is referred to in the fol- 
lowing words: “TI have directed the issue of a commis- 
sion to inquire into the circumstances which appear to 
have prevented the anticipated operation of the recent 
acts dealing with the tenure and the purchase of land 
in Ireland.” 

Six persons, including three Glasgow magistrates, 
were suffocated to death on the 25th, while viewing a 
monster blast at the Lochfyne-side quarries, near that 
city. Seven tons of gunpowder were used in the blast. 
It is estimated that sixty persons were temporarily 
overcome by choke-damp, and many had convulsions. 
Several of them are still in hospitals and one of them 
has died. Some of the recto were hurt by falling 
rock, and a few are in an extremely critical condition. 

All of the officers implicated in the recent attempt 
at revolution have been condemned to death. 

General Villacampa, the leader was found concealed 
in a mill near Moblejas. 

Zorilla, the leader of the Spanish revolutionists, in 
an interview published in the Figaro, says the late up- 
rising in Spain was premature, and, declared that in 
the revolt which will take place at the proper time, 
many of the generals in the Spanish army will support 
the revolutionists. 

The Italian Government is much annoyed at the 
new attitude of the Pope towards the Jesuits and his 
restoration of their privileges. It has decided to in- 
tervene and rigidly enforce all laws against the Order. 
The effect will be a complete expulsion of Jesuits from 
Italian territory. 

A despatch from Constantinople dated Ninth Mo. 
24th, says: It has been finally settled that Sir William 
White, now British Minister at Bucharest, will succeed 
Sir Edward Thornton as British Embassador here. 
Sir William White is considered a strong diplomat, 
well versed in Eastern affairs, and able to counteract 
Russian intrigues with the Porte. 

The latest advices from the interior of Africa say 
that Dr. Junker, the explorer, was at Msalala, south 
of Victoria Nyanza, and was about to start for Zanzibar. 
Emin Bey was still at Wadeley, and was in urgent 
need of more ammunition and supplies. The King of 
Uganda had foully murdered all the English and 
French converts, and the missionaries were in great 
peril, and implored assistance. 

A deposit of copper ore, said to be four miles in 
length, 1500 feet wide and 200 feet deep, has been dis- 
covered near Sudbury Junction, Ontario. 

Athens, Ninth Month 27th.—Semi-official journals 
here, commenting on the statement that Lord Iddes- 
leigh has been endeavoring to bring about a rapproache- 
ment between Servia, Bulgaria, Greece and tore 
say that his efforts are too late. The breach between 
those States, they say, has become so wide that no 
diplomatic skill can close it. “ Although Greece will 
regard with uneasiness Russia’s presence in the Bal- 
kans, she cannot ally herself with Turkey and Bulgaria 
without first securing her present and future interests, 
and that will be impossible while Bulgaria is allowed 
to increase at the expense of other nations, and while 
Greek claims on Turkish provinces remain unsatisfied. 
If Turkey and Bulgaria desire an alliance with Greece 
they must offer tangible advantages.” 

A packet containing a specimen of bread made of 
oatmeal and the bark of some tree, was found lately, 


stowed away with some ancient registers in the Hun- 
garian county of Marmaros. The packet bore this in- 
scription: Quatitas panis Marmatici in penuria, A. D., 
1786 (quality of the Marmaros bread in the year of 
want, 1786.) The county authorities have directed the 
specimen to be preserved in the local museum. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Deborah Hopkins, Philada., $2, vol, 
60; from Joseph Warner Jones, Edward C. Jones, and 
Samuel L. Moore, Pa., $2 each, vol. 60; from Dorcas 
Collins, N. Y., $2, vol. 60; from Edwin Sprague, Pa., 

er Benjamin H. Lightfoot, $2, vol. 60; from Thomas 

river, Cal., $2, vol. 60; from William C. Buzby, N.J., 
$2, vol. 60; from Elizabeth R. Reeve, N. J., $2, vol. 60; 
from Caroline Bell, Ind., per David Huddleston, $2, 
vol. 60; from Mary Downing, Del., $2, vol. 60; from 
Joel Bean, Io., $2, vol. 60 ; from Henrietta R. Willits, 
ee $2, vol. 60; from James A. Cope, O., $2, 
vol. 60. 


NOTICE. 

The next meeting of the Friends’ Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held Tenth Mo. 2nd, 1886, at 2 o’clock, P. m., 
at Friends’ School-house, 140 N. 16th St., Philada. 

All friends of education are cordially invited. 

PHEBE NICHOLSON, Secretary. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Committee who have charge of this institution, 
meet in Philadelphia on Sixth-day, Tenth Month, 1st, 
at 11 A. M. 

The Committee on Admissions and the Committee 
on Instruction meet the same day, at 9 A. M. 

The Visiting Committee meet at the School on 
Second-day evening, Ninth Mo. 27th. For the accom- 
modation of this committee, conveyances will be in 
waiting at Westtown Station on the arrival of trains 
which leave Philadelphia at 2.47 and 4.55 Pp. m. 

Wo. Evans, Clerk, 


THE CORPORATION OF HAVERFORD 
COLLEGE. 

A Stated Annual Meeting of “The Corporation of 
Haverford College” will be held in the Committee- 
room of Arch Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on 
Third-day, Tenth Mo. 12th, 1886, at 3 o’clock, Pp. m. 

Cuas. Roserts, Secretary. 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR COLORED ADULTS. 
Teachers are wanted for these Schools, which will 
be opened Tenth Month 4th. 
Application may be made to 
Thomas Woolman, 858 Marshall St. 
Joseph W. Lippincott, 460 N. Seventh St. 
Edward 8S. Lowry, 2220 Pine St. 
William T. Elkinton, 325 Pine St. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hatt, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 


made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


Diep, at Marshallton, Pa., on the 26th of Eleventh 
Month, 1885, ADELINE GLOVER, in the 69th year of 
her age, a member of Bradford Monthy Meeting of 
Friends. She was naturally of a cheerful disposition, 
and although an invalid for many years, endured her 
afflictions with much patience and resignation. A short 
time previous to her last sickness she remarked that 
she thought she would not live long, and expressed 
satisfaction at the prospect of being released. During 
her sickness she said, “I feel resigned to live or die. 
If I have any choice I believe it is to go.” Her last 
illness was of short duration, and was attended with 
extreme suffering ; but her friends are comforted in the 
assurance that, through redeeming love and mercy, she 
has been permitted to exchange a life of suffering for 
one of eternal rest and peace. 

——,, on the 6th of Eighth Month, 1886, at her resi- 
dence in this city, after a long and painful sickness, 
MartHa 8S. NEWBOLD, widow of William Birdeall, 
late of New York City, in the 84th year of her age, a 
beloved member, and for many years a valued overseer 
of Frankford Monthly Meeting of Friends, Philadel- 
phia, Penna. 


WM. H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
Nos. 420 & 422 Walnut Street. © 
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